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Ascot the single-minded water heater 


The Ascot is an expert. It specialises in giving hot water, and 
this it does more efficiently than any jack-of-all-trades appliance. 


Fuel is burned only while hot water is being drawn. The same water does not 
have to be re-heated over and over again; payment is made only for the water 
actually used. 


Hot water flows the instant it is wanted. There’s no waiting for a tank to heat 
up. That means a trouble-free hot water supply all the year round. 


The supply is inexhaustible; Ascots never run cold. For as long as the tap is 
turned on hot water continues to flow. 


Ascots make no dirt or dust and need no stoking. They are completely 
automatic. 


As no fire need be lighted to get hot water the kitchen is always cool in summer. 


An ordinary open fire and an Ascot multipoint to give an instant, endless 
supply to three points cost no more to install than a back boiler which supplies 
three points only if the tank is hot. 


There’s an Ascot for every domestic need, from the inexpensive sink 
heater to a large multipoint that will supply all the taps in the house 


ASCOT 715 The very latest multipoint 


model and the world’s first Balanced Flue gas water 

heater. Specified by 44 housing authorities for their 

own flats and housing schemes. 

Has these outstanding advantages:— 

1 Beautiful streamlined appearance. 

2 Down-draughts into the room impossible. 

3 Products of combustion cannot get into the room. 

4 Completely automatic, 100% safe. 

5 Supplies all the taps in the house, and can be coupled 
to the pipes of an existing system at low cost. 


Four of every five instantaneous gas water heaters sold 

li H ; The Balanced Flue Ascot 715 can be 
are Ascots. More than a million have been installed in feasaiied in Et bationonmn wth, coanelal 
British homes. confidence. 
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ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED * 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROOF L INON NW 10 
A member of the PARNALI. Group of C« ’ 
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Handling equipment 
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Storage > 





Warming-up time 





ACTUAL COST OF FUEL 





A CLEAN BILL OF GAS 


When you pay for gas, you pay for fuel, clean and simple. There 
are no extras to take into account, no storage or handling costs, no 
stokers to be paid, little in the way of maintenance overheads. Gas 
is quick to heat, easy to control and flexible in its application. Its 
calorific value is constant. There is no anxiety about what the 
next delivery will be like (or whether it will arrive) because gas 
delivery is also constant, a stream of latent, reliable heat going 
right to the point where it is required. There are many instances 
in which the specialist advice of the gas industry could ensure 
better results for the money spent on fuel. 


What does ‘ not knowing’ cost ? 


5 pe cost of ‘not knowing’ about} how NAME OF FIRM 
gas can serve you can only be meas- 
ured by the specialist at your Area Gas 
Board. Their services are free. To solve 
your problem, they can draw upon the 
resources of the whole Gas Industry. If 
you would like the latest information 
about gas, get your secretary to fill in 
these details (or pin this advertisement to 
your letter heading) and send to your 


Area Gas Board. WE NEED HEAT FOR... 


The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
owen | MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Multi-colour “true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour ‘‘T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department. 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of ‘‘register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 














We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS 


OF MODERN LIVING 


i ELECTRIC COOKER 

Automatically regulated heat; hotplates and 
grills you can control precisely. Easy to keep 
clean. No purchase tax, and only a few pence 
a day on H.P. 


ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 
Completely labour-saving, efficient and 
economical. This small heater is for sink 
or wash-basin. Others supply the whole 
house. Easy terms generally available. 








ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINE 

Talk to someone who has an electric washing 
machine. Hear how it SAVES money. It’s 
not a luxury, not extravagant. It’s necessary. 
Generally available on easy terms. 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR 
Food stays wholesome longer. Makes 
shopping easier. This is a standard model; 
other versions are smaller with table tops. 
H.P. terms generally available. 














RING in electricity for modern 
living. Electricity will cook 
your meals, give you instant hot 
water. warm your rooms, clean 
your carpets, preserve your food, 
wash your clothes and dry them, 
too. It simply switches on and does 
most of your work for you. 
Go along to your Electricity 
Service Centre. They are friendly 


secu 


people there, and will give you all 
the help they can. You can look 
over all the new aids to modern 
living at your leisure. 

Ask them for the interesting new 
free book, full of clever ideas for 
saving work, called “ LIFE with 
ELECTRICITY”, or write for 
a copy to E.D.A., 2 Savoy Hill, 
London, W.C.2. 





RUGIUY 


a Power of Good in the Home 
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Slums, Redevelopment and Planning 


VIEWS OF THE TCPA EXECUTIVE 


IN ITS report for 1953, just issued, 
the Executive Committee of the 
Town and Country Planning As- 
sociation note that the Association 
has had a year of considerable 
activity, approaching the maximum 
possible with its present organization 
and resources. The report continues: 


The Fifty-Five-Year Campaign 

The main note the Executive wish 
to strike, however, is the need for even 
more effective effort if the aims with 
which the Association set out fifty- 
five years ago are to be carried to full 
success. 

In the simplest terms, those aims 
were to limit the size and congestion 
of cities and to guide urban growth 


to towns of moderate size, well 
planned, and separated from each 
other by stretches of open country. 

The idea of limiting size implied 
the green belt, which in turn implied 
checking unplanned development 
over the greater part of agricultural 
and rural land. 

The idea of limiting congestion 
implied the working-out of reason- 
able standards of housing density and 
of space for recreation and other 
purposes. 

As a result of consistent advocacy, 
all these aims of the Association have, 
at various dates, been officially 
accepted, and laws and administra- 
tive machinery have come into being 
by which they could all be pursued. 
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Much progress in the desired direc- 
tions has been made. But at no time 
have all the elements of a sound de- 
velopment policy been pursued to- 
gether. At each stage the neglect of 
one element in the policy has re- 
duced the value of advances in 
another. 


Housing, Industry, and Planning 


Thus between the wars the nation’s 
great housing effort, with an immense 
improvement in the quality and lay- 
out of dwellings, was spoiled by failure 
to guide their location. We had the 
inordinate spread of suburbs; mil- 
lions of good houses, many in the 
wrong places. 

Now we have another great hous- 
ing effort, on which we would wish 
heartily to congratulate the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government; 
and, the shortage of dwellings having 
been somewhat eased, it is possible to 
begin again on the re-development of 
congested areas and slums. Believers 
in the cardinal importance of good 
housing must applaud the Minister’s 
intention to proceed with this work 
with the energy that has been de- 
voted to overtaking the shortage. 

What is in hand, on a vast scale, is 
the planned rebuilding of Britain. 
Rightly carried on, over a period of 
years, this can redeem from bad liv- 
ing conditions millions of towns- 
people and greatly advance the in- 
dustrial productiveness of this coun- 
try. 

It would be tragic if this first 
national effort to combine city re- 
development with considered plan- 
ning and industrial location were 
to be spoiled by the abandonment of 
the housing and layout standards 
accepted as minima between the 
wars. 

To endeavour to prevent this mis- 
fortune should, in the Executive’s 
view, be an immediate task of the 
Association, by means of intensified 
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education of public opinion, as well 
as by representations to the authori- 
ties. 


Rural Land and Food Supply 


The Association, fifty-five years 
ago, began the propaganda of the 
idea of preserving from random de- 
velopment the main expanse of rural 
land around and between towns. To 
guide new industrial and residential 
development to well-chosen places, 
we have consistently held, is as much 
in the interest of rural life and the 
prosperity of agriculture, as of the 
health and amenity of the towns. But 
our success in advocating this has 
produced an over-emphasis which, 
supported by organized agricultural 
interests, is leading to an increase in 
the housing density accepted as good 
practice, and statutorily endorsed, 
since 1924. The housing densities and 
the proportion of flats now being 
approved are in our view excessive— 
though the shortage of dwellings 
makes people tolerant of them for the 
time being. 

Official evidence has recently come 
to light that bears out the Associa- 
tion’s estimates of the value of food 
from gardens; and our statements on 
the wastefulness of the enormous sub- 
sidies on flats in relation to the areas 
of land used cannot be contradicted. 
There is no case, either on grounds of 
food supply or of cost of development, 
for the present policy of multi-storey 
flat building or increased housing 
density. 


Task of the Association 

The planning system is now well 
established. Planning has a great 
number of competing claims on land 
to weigh and adjust: that, in fact, is 
its raison d’étre. It is vital that in the 
making of decisions all concerned 
should recognize the basic import- 
ance of the interests of the industrial 


continued on page 245) 
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THE 1954 PLANNING BILL 


A summary of the main provisions of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill 1954 with some comments thereon by the Comp- 
troller and City Solicitor to the Corporation of London. 


1952 the Government set out its 

proposals for amending the finan- 
cial provisions of the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1947. These 
involved (a) the abolition of develop- 
ment charges (and this was secured 
by the enactment of the Town and 
Country Act, 1953) and (b) the re- 
placement of the 1947 Act’s arrange- 
ments for the satisfying of claims on 
the £300 million fund for loss of de- 
velopment value, by an entirely new 
compensation system. It is the pur- 
pose of the new Bill to set up this new 
eompensation system which, in a 
nutshell, provides for the 100 per cent 
satisfaction of claims made on the 
1947 Act’s £300 million fund by the 
payment of compensation if and when 
(and not before) the “‘pinch” of plan- 
ning is felt by a land-owner either (a) 
being refused planning permission or 
having it granted subject to onerous 
conditions, or (b) having his land 
compulsorily acquired at its current 
existing use value. 

By the time the new Bill comes into 
operation the “‘pinch” of planning 
will, of course, have already been felt 
by a number of people who, between 
the commencement of the 1947 Act 
and the commencement of the new 
Bill, will have been refused planning 
permission or will have had their land 
compulsorily acquired at existing use 
value. Such people are due to be com- 
pensated immediately the new Bill 
becomes law and it is the backward- 
looking provisions of the Bill (i.e. 
Part I and Part V) which deal with 
these persons. The rest of the Bill, that 


I THE White Paper of November 


by DESMOND HEAP 


is to say the forward-looking pro- 
visions (namely, Parts II, III, IV, 
and VI), deals with the payment of 
compensation to those who feel the 
“pinch” of planning in the future 
after the Bill has come into operation. 


The 1947 Basis of Claims 


It is to be emphasized that the 
operation of any of the compensation 
provisions of the Bill (except in 
Clauses 37 and 41) is dependent upon 
there being in existence an estab- 
lished claim on the 1947 Act’s £300 
million fund. As originally drafted the 
Bill makes no provision for any re- 
opening of the right to claim. 

The Bill follows very faithfully the 
promises and provisions of the White 
Paper of 1952, and whatever argu- 
ments for or against the White Paper 
were put forward when the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1953 (which 
abolished development charges) was 
going through Parliament could 
equally well be made in connection 
with the new Bill. 

The compensation-betterment 
provisions of the 1947 Act (Parts VI 
and VII respectively of that Act) 
were found not to work and are now 
in effect repealed. The 1953 Act and 
the new Bill (which stand or fall to- 
gether being really part and parcel of 
one, albeit protracted, operation) 
approach the compensation-better- 
ment problem in a new way by 
abandoning, on the one hand, further 
attempts at the ad hoc collection of 
betterment and arranging, on the 
other hand, for the payment of 
strictly limited compensation (not at 
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any one time but from time to time 
over an indefinite period) if and when 
a land-owner suffers the “‘pinch” of 
planning by being prevented from 
realizing the development value of 
his land by either (a) being refused 
planning permission or having it 
granted subject to onerous conditions, 
or (6) having his land compulsorily 
taken from him at its existing use 
value. 


A Compromise Solution 


The Bill is thus a compromise and 
not an ideal solution of the compensa- 
tion-betterment problem. It is un- 
doubtedly less theoretical than the 
1947 Act and, as the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, it remains to 
be seen if this more practical ap- 
proach to an intractable problem 
will produce better results. In this 
connection it may be well to remem- 
ber that the object of good planning 
is not only to prevent bad develop- 
ment occurring in any place but also 
to get good development going in the 
right place. 

The general criticism of the Bill by 
the man in the street will no doubt be 
directed to its general complexity 
which makes it particularly difficult 
of understanding by the layman. In- 
deed, it has been stated that those 
learned in the law have discovered 
that not only could they not under- 
stand the Bill but neither could they 
understand the Explanatory Memor- 
andum accompanying the Bill! On 
this general criticism it should be 
remembered that this Bill is dealing 
with a highly technical subject and 
that its complexity of expression 
flows necessarily from the inherent 
complexity of the subject with which 
it is dealing. The object of good 
draughtsmanship is to write a state- 
ment which can be read one way and 
one way only. To secure that this is 
so it may be necessary, when the sub- 
ject is of such an intricate nature as is 
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planning compensation, for the 
draughtsman to go on writing at 
some length in order to ensure that no 
loopholes are left in his statement, 
and that, when tested by clever 
people bent on finding two difficulties 
in the way of every solution, the state- 
ment will still read one way only. 


Land-owners Who Did Not Claim 


So far as criticisms of the Bill from 
the land-owners’ point of view are 
concerned these fall into three divi- 
sions. 

Firstly there is criticism that the 
Bill gives no comfort (except in 
Clauses 37 and 41) to those who, for 
one reason or another, forgot to or did 
not claim on the £300 million fund. 
Nor does it help those who did claim 
but found their claims excluded under 
the de minimis provisions of 8.63 of the 
1947 Act. The Minister has stated 
there can be no reopening of the right 
to claim, but both sides of the House 
of Commons have pressed that this 
should be done, both sides relying, in 
effect, on the statement of Sir Mal- 
colm Trustram Eve, QC, in his letter 
to The Times of 26 November 1952, 
that “‘the right to claim for develop- 
ment value at that date (1947) should 
be reopened or the same result ob- 
tained by other means. Surely the 
right to a certainty in 1954 should not 
depend on a failure to have entered 
for the sweepstake in 1947”’. 


Excluded Grounds of Compensation 


Secondly land-owners will find 
that even if they do hold established 
claims on the £300 million fund it 
does not follow that they will 
necessarily get compensation when 
planning permission is refused. or 
granted subject to onerous con- 
ditions. Since the issue of the White 
Paper it has been stated again and 
again that compensation would be 
excluded on the basis of good neigh- 
bourliness. Clauses 23 and 24 of the 
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Bill exclude compensation over a 
very wide field which undoubtedly 
goes beyond matters of good neigh- 
bourliness. 

It may be stated at once that no 
compensation is ever payable on a 
refusal of planning permission for 
change of use. The result is that in 
built-up areas compensation will 
hardly ever be payable at all because 
applications for planning permission 
will mostly relate to changes of use. 
Again, no compensation is payable 
for conditions relating to the number 
or disposition of buildings on land. 
Thus planning permission may be 
granted for house building providing 
the number of houses does not exceed, 
say, three to the acre. The developer 
may have hoped for eight to the acre 
but he won’t be able to get compensa- 
tion for the restrictive nature of the 
planning permission. Close control 
over the external appearance of a 
building may be exercised (stone may 
be required in place of bricks) and no 
compensation will be payable. Ap- 
plications may be refused on the 
ground that they are premature hav- 
ing regard to the staging of develop- 
ment in the local development plan 
or to existing deficiencies in water 
supply or sewerage services and again 
no compensation will be payable. A 
developer may find that his applica- 
tion to erect one kind of building 
mentioned in the Sixth Schedule to 
the Bill is refused but permission is 
granted for a totally different build- 
ing which is, however, mentioned in 
the Sixth Schedule as being com- 
parable development. Thus a de- 
veloper may seek to erect industrial 
buildings but find he is granted per- 
mission only for bungalows. Again no 
compensation will be payable. 


Two Values for Land 


The third criticism from a land- 
owner’s angle is that under the Bill 
there will in future be two prices pay- 
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able for land dependent upon wheth- 
er it is purchased voluntarily or com- 
pulsorily. On a voluntary sale the 
market value of the land will be pay- 
able but if the land is acquired com- 
pulsorily then the price to be paid will 
be the existing use value of the land 
at the time of acquisition plus the 
1947 development value of the land 
(as given in the established claim if 
there is one) plus a supplement there- 
on equal to one-seventh of the 1947 
development value. The danger in 
this arrangement is that a land-owner 
having purchased his land at market 
value, may shortly thereafter, before 
he has been able to recoup himself by 
developing it, find his land compul- 
sorily taken from him at existing use 
value plus the 1947 development 
value and supplement, the sum of 
which may well be less than the 
market value just previously paid by 
him. 

Safeguards to cover this contin- 
gency, however, are to be found in 
Clause 37 whereby a_ prospective 
purchaser of land can inquire of the 
local council whether they or any 
other local authority propose to 
acquire the land compulsorily. If the 
answer is in the negative and the in- 
quirer completes his purchase within 
three months and a compulsory pur- 
chase order is made within three 
years, then compensation on com- 
pulsory purchase must include not 
only the existing use value of the land 
but also the development value of the 
land for any development for which 
planning permission has been granted 
and this is so whether or not the land 
carries an established claim. 


Local Authorities: Back Interest 


Turning to criticisms from the local 
authority’s point of view these, too, 
may be grouped in three sections. 

Firstly a local authority when pur- 
chasing land compulsorily will object 
to having to pay interest (or the sup- 
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plement) on the 1947 development 
value of the land. It is no fault of the 
local authorities that land-owners 
who lost their development value on 
the coming into force of the 1947 Act 
on 1 July 1948 have had to wait 
several years before being compen- 
sated for such loss. 


Reversal of Local Decision 


Secondly local authorities (and, 
indeed, some others) are concerned 
at the power in Clause 27 for the 
Minister to review a planning de- 
cision which gives rise to compensa- 
tion, and decide whether or not to 
grant the application thereby revers- 
ing the decision of the local planning 
authority and avoiding the payment 
of compensation. This clause gives the 
Minister, in a case where planning 
permission is refused, the last word. 
This is not really surprising when it is 
remembered that the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning Act 
1943, in effect, gives the Minister the 
last word in any case and whether 
or not matters of compensation enter 
into it. For those who fear that the 
Minister may give a short-sighted 
planning decision in order to save 
money it should be remembered that 
after development plans have come 
into operation (having been approved 
by the Minister himself) if the Minis- 
ter, in reviewing a planning refusal, 
comes to a decision which is not in 
accordance with the relevant de- 
velopment plan, he will clearly be 
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contradicting his previous action in 
approving the plan. Once the Minis- 
ter has approved a development plan 
he is committed to seeing that it is 
reasonably carried out; he should not 
admit departures from it or amend- 
ments to it except by reason of 
changed circumstances which justify 
such departures or amendments. 


Cost of Open Space Land 


Thirdly the most impressive criti- 
cism of the Bill from the local 
authority’s angle is that under the 
Bill the price to be paid by local 
authorities for land to be used for un- 
remunerative purposes, such as open 
spaces, will be more than it was under 
the 1947 Act. This is because under 
the 1947 Act the purchasing author- 
ity, having purchased open space 
land at its existing use value (agri- 
cultural value), then found that on 
“developing” the land into an open 
space the development charge was 
either nil or a trifling amount. Under 
the Bill local authorities purchasing 
open space land in the future may 
have to pay not only existing use 
value but also the 1947 development 
value of the land. It is true that local 
authorities will, under the Bill, get a 
flat 50 per cent grant in respect of 
loan charges for all approved ex- 
penditure but it is not clear that this 
will be sufficient to compensate local 
authorities for the increased prices 
which they will have to pay for open 
space land. 


The American in Paris 


“Paris,” he presently remarked, “‘is a very good place for people who take 
a good deal of stock, as we say, in their location, and want to be very much 
aware of it all the time; or it’s a very good place if your family has been settled 
here for a long time and you’ve made acquaintances and got your relations 
round you; or if you’ve got a big house like this and a wife and children and 
mother and sister—everything right there. I don’t like that way that prevails 
in many of your districts of people’s living all in rooms door to door with each 
other . . .,°—HENRY JAMES: The American. 
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From a contributor who heard the debate (15 March) on the 
Second Reading of the Town and Country Planning Bill, 1954. 


amid laughter, ‘‘claim that this 

Bill is self-explanatory.” Mr 
MacColl went further and suggested 
that the only thing that was clear in 
the Bill was the statement in the in- 
terpretation clause that ‘‘the Minis- 
ter’ means the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government! And even 
the Attorney-General looked ruefully 
amused when the Minister said that if 
there were any points or difficulties 
with regard to Part I, his right hon. 
and learned friend would deal with 
them when he wound up the debate. 

All this was symptomatic. There is 
little doubt that town and country 
planning, at least in its legal aspects, 
is acquiring the reputation of being a 
highly complicated and esoteric sub- 
ject. Perhaps this accounted for the 
very poor attendance of MP’s at the 
second reading of the new Planning 
Bill. It will be unfortunate if town 
and country planning comes to be re- 
garded as a subject only for lawyers, 
surveyors, and a few enthusiasts such 
as Mr Desmond Donnelly. Mr Don- 
nelly gave an excellent account of 
some of the reasons why planning is 
vitally important to the nation. 

Mr Macmillan, who moved the 
second reading, was anxious to show 
that the Bill would not weaken the 
control of land use. ““This Bill is 
essentially a piece of machinery in- 
tended to support and sustain the 
great planning measure of 1947.” 
The Minister spent some time in deal- 
ing with the widely expressed fears 


| CANNOT’’, SAID the Miuinister 


that planning might again be sub- . 


ordinated to financial considerations. 
“If I thought that, I should not have 
introduced the scheme.”’ It was not 


his intention that decisions about the 
right use of land should be governed 
by the cost of compensation. But he 
admitted that it was “theoretically 
possible” that financial considera- 
tions could enter in—a Government 
could ruin the scheme by refusing to 
propose the necessary money supplies 
or a House of Commons could do so 
by refusing the money; there was no 
way of legally binding future Parlia- 
ments. 

This admission, one would have 
thought, gave the Opposition their 
opportunity. The real danger is not 
that the Government or Parliament 
would absolutely refuse the money 
supplies; rather, it is that only a 
limited amount will! be provided each 
year. Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas did 
point out that the Bill would restore 
at central goverment level, instead 
of local government level, the finan- 
cial stranglehold which condemned 
pre-war planning. But, for the most 
part, the Opposition seemed less con- 
cerned about this aspect than with 
the failure of the Bill to deal with the 
problem of betterment. As Sir Lynn 
put it: ““This Bill provides that com- 
pensation is to be paid for the de- 
velopment of values which are to: be 
sterilized, and that the community is 
not to have any advantage from de- 
velopment values which are to be 
allowed to fructify.” 

At least one observer felt that the 
Opposition had failed to make the 
most of their strongest point. But the 
Bill was duly read a second time, as 
was almost inevitable. The future of 
planning lies not in legislative mea- 
sures but in a strong public opinion 
which believes in planning. TALISMAN 
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PLANNING IN THE GOLD COAST 


Progressive planning legislation, new towns, and the great Volta 


River Project are features of development in this important country. 


LANNING IN the Gold Coast 
Pasar in a primitive form about 

the beginning of the century 
when the first official “‘layouts” were 
prepared. These ‘‘layouts’’ were de- 
signed on the gridiron principle, 
popularized by the United States and 
the Dominions, and liked because of 
the simple way in which they could be 
set out and the areas of plots calcu- 
lated. From that time onwards grid- 
iron layouts spread all over the coun- 
try, applied by civil engineers in the 
public works and railway depart- 
ments. In those days architects were 
few and far between. 

Though in 1925 a town planning 
ordinance was enacted, its provisions 
were never put into practice. How- 
ever, a new town was laid out on land 
acquired by the Government at 


by A. E. 8. ALCOCK 
Takoradi, where the first deep water 
port was opened in 1928. The layout 
of the main town followed the 
method, popular in other countries at 
that time, of radial roads on a grid- 
iron background. The layout of the 
Government residential area fol- 
lowed more spacious and fluid lines 
on high ground to the windward of 
the town. 


Escape from the Gridiron 

In the early 1930s layouts in Accra 
and Kumasi began to deviate from 
the gridiron and took on less rigid 
characteristics while still retaining 
much symmetry. Semi-circular roads 
shot through with radial cross streets 
became popular but culs-de-sac were 
considered too advanced for the Gold 
Coast. Layouts became more fluid 


An example of the type of dwelling occupied by Africans on the Labadi Estate, near Accra, 
Gold Coast. 
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The extended harbour at Takoradi was opened a year ago. Much of the area in the fore- 
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ground has been reclaimed and built upon. 


in the late 1930s in Kumasi, and 
serious attempts were made to im- 
prove existing gridiron layouts by 
closing many of the redundant streets 
and lanes and turning them into 
public or private gardens. 

During the war attention turned 
from the “‘layout”’ to the more funda- 
mental aspects of planning. Between 
1943 and 1945 Major E. Maxwell 
Fry, then town planning adviser to 
the Resident Minister in West Africa, 
prepared reports and advisory master 
plans for twenty West African towns, 
five of them in the Gold Coast. 


Modern Planning Laws 

Following on this activity the Gold 
Coast Government revised its town 
planning legislation and enacted the 
Town and Country Planning Ordin- 
ance, 1945, modelled largely on the 
Town and Country Planning Acts, 
1932, of Great Britain. Needless to say 
the Gold Coast ordinance has been 
found to suffer from the same defects 
as the British Acts. Under the ordin- 
ance a town and country planning 
board of officials and nominated 
persons was established for the whole 


country and planning committees 
appointed in planning areas. The 
latter were composed of officials 
and representatives of the local 
authorities and chambers of com- 
merce. The local authority repre- 
sentation has been steadily increased 
with successive changes in the con- 
stitution. Planning committees were 
appointed in 1946 for the towns of 
Accra, Kumasi, Sekondi-Takoradi 
and Cape Coast. In the ensuing 
years they have gained valuable ex- 
perience in planning and control of 
land use, while the public has be- 
come planning-minded. 


Public Support and Resistances 


Normal restrictions on the use of 
land to particular urban uses, such as 
residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial, are accepted generally by the 
public without question. Restrictions 
on the change from agricultural to 
urban use are however resented, so 
that more areas have been zoned for 
urban residential use than are in fact 
necessary. 

Since 1945 the technique of plan- 
ning has steadily improved. Today 
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social and economic studies precede 
new planning while the local authori- 
ties and the public are being made 
aware of the necessity for the compre- 
hensive and compact planning of 
towns. This form of planning is being 
applied to the new town of Tema, 
which is referred to later in this 
article. 


Villages and their Plans 


Three-quarters of the population 
of the Gold Coast live in villages of 
less than 1,500. The houses in these 
are mostly of “cob” construction from 
the ubiquitous lateritic soils. Now 
that the country has become wealthy 
through high world prices for cocoa 
many new village houses are being 
built of more durable material, such 
as cement-stabilized soil, a building 
material which has been developed 
and popularized by the Government 
since 1944. 

The increase in village building has 
led to a demand for village planning. 
Planning officers working in col- 
laboration with the officers of the 
Department of Social Welfare and 
Community Development visit the 
villages, discuss the local problems 
with the chiefs and elders, and hold 
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mass meetings with the villagers. As 
there are not enough planning officers 
to cope with the demand for village 
plans a book has been written to assist 
villagers to help themselves in plan- 
ing their own villages. (How to Plan 
Your Village: Alcock & Richards. 
Longmans Green & Co. Ltd). Land 
in the villages is usually owned by 
the stools and therefore the chiefs, 
who are its custodians, can enforce 
control of land use without difficulty. 


The Volta River Project 


Regional planning in the Gold 
Coast is still in the embryonic stage. 
The co-ordination of town and village 
planning under the local authority 
administration, which has recently 
spread from a few large towns to the 
whole country, will inevitably lead to 
such planning by the central Govern- 
ment. The need for regional planning 
is already becoming apparent now 
that proposals are afoot to obtain 
aluminium from bauxite by using 
water power from the Volta River. 
The Volta River Project will, if car- 
ried out, have an enormous influence 
on the Volta basin and the rest of the 
country. Draining an area of 150,000 
square miles, of which 61,500 square 


New buildings in Kimberley Avenue, Accra, are being set back to widen the street from 50 feet 
to 80 feet. On the left is the opening to a new precinct. 
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Old Accra. Some types of old buildings which are rapidly disappearing. 


miles lie in the Gold Coast, this 
thousand-mile-long river flows 
through a gorge at a point only 
seventy-five miles from the sea. By 
impounding its flow through the 
gorge up to a level of 260 feet above 
the sea a lake of about 2,000 square 
miles in area can be created, reaching 
200 miles up the main river and fifty 
miles or more up several tributaries. 
The main river and its tributaries 
are broken every few miles by rapids 
except for the last fifty-five miles to 
the sea. The Volta lake, on the other 
hand, would be navigable over a vast 
area and thus hundreds of miles of in- 
land waterway would be created for 
cheap transport of which the sur- 
rounding population would not be 
slow to take advantage. 


Regional Planning and a New Port 


The first beginnings of regional 
planning have shown themselves in 
the construction of a new deep water 
port at Tema. This port is vital to the 


expanding economy of the Gold Coast 
independently of the Volta project, 
but is no less vital to that project when 
it goes ahead. Situated fifteen miles 
east of Accra the new harbour will 
have an ultimate capacity of twelve 
berths. In addition there will be a 
small harbour for motorized fishing 
boats and canoes outside the lee 
breakwater. 


New Town for §0,000 


Behind the harbour a new town is 
being built by a development cor- 
poration recently established. In- 
vestigations, studies and preliminary 
plans for an ultimate population of 
80,000 had already been worked out 
by the responsible Ministry, while an 
area of land ten miles along the coast 
and six miles deep inland had been 
acquired. The purpose of this large 
acquisition is to ensure that the new 
town will be fully protected from 
extra-urban shanty development by 
squatters, and from ribbon develop- 
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ment and sprawl between it and 
Accra. 

The acquired land is all dry savan- 
nah country and is used principally 
for grazing ; a use which can continue 
in the green belt surrounding the 
new town. Two small fishing villages 
lie in the area. One has already been 
resettled on a new site to allow rail- 
way tracks to be laid, while the other, 
which occupies the future town centre, 
will be resettled adjacent to the fish- 
ing harbour as construction pro- 
ceeds. 


Neighbourhoods and Centre 


The residential part of the new 
town may be divided into seven com- 
munity units each of which will ac- 
commodate 11,000 to 12,000 people 
and cover an area of about 300 acres. 
The units will be largely self-con- 
tained, except for town centre activi- 
ties, and will have their own markets, 
a prominent feature of West African 
life, together with a few shops. They 
will be traversed by irregular strips 
of open space in which the schools 
and community centres will have 
their games areas and in which the 
public can hold meetings and enjoy 
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leisure in the open air. An area will be 
set aside for industry on the lee side of 
the town where road and rail access 
can be provided for it. The town 
centre may be planned with shopping 
precincts while its dominating site 
will create excellent opportunities for 
the erection of fine buildings which 
would be seen from the ships ap- 
proaching the harbour. 


Learning by Experience 


It is impossible in a short article to 
describe all the principles behind the 
planning of Tema and their applica- 
tion to the expected ethnic, social, and 
economic make-up of the future 
population. The Tema Development 
Corporation will begin by building 
one unit and from this learn many 
lessons which will be used to improve 
its planning of subsequent units. 

Planning in the Gold Coast has 
advanced from its early beginnings 
to a stage where its foundations are 
resting on deeper knowledge and 
wider experience and where it is be- 
coming recognized by the authori- 
ties and the public as one of the means 
of improving the social and economic 


life of the people. 





Paris: The Suburban Journey 


I. In the days of the electric tram 

“Those who have not shared the lives of the dwellers in the suburbs do not 
know Paris well. That powerful morning systole and nocturnal diastole, that 
perpetual beat which gives rhythm to the lives of several million human 
beings, is something that must be seen. . . The whole journey, punctuated by 
innumerable stops, was long drawn and took nearly an hour from start to 
finish. But no ordeal could discourage those who were fond enough of lilac, 
syringa, and fresh salads to live in the outskirts of the capital.”’ 
II. Later: the coming of the Metro 

“It was about this time that the underground began to run between Neuilly 
and Vincennes. Its powerful smell of tar, like the scent of chemical verbena 
that filled the carriages, will always be associated with my early love-affairs 
and my first appointments. The rolling-stock was new and perfectly clean. 
Amused travellers went down into the tunnels as into a place of entertainment. 
All this had little in common with the dumb and savage hordes who nowadays 
roll us along in their swirl and flow.””—Georces DuHAMEL: Light on My Days 
(1944). 
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<oe Changing Living Habits* 
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g site What factors in today’s world might be said to have effected the greatest 
aoe change in the dwellings we now build, from those of the past? These seem most 
: a significant : 
ECONOMIC FACTORS: Wider distribution of wealth than in any past 
sole ag time; higher construction costs; fewer servants. 
id the ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT: Fewer mansions but more house 
plica- construction and ownership; lighter construction and more 
i, and prefabrication; more attention to ease of maintenance. 
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»ment ' . . . . 
ilding TECHNOLOGICAL FACTORS: Fabulous industrial production making 
many more work-saving and pleasure-giving devices and gadgets; com- 
prove munication and transportation greatly accelerated—radios, TV’s, 
planes, automobiles, deep freezers, dishwashers, air conditioners, etc. 
st has ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT: Planning to include mechanical 
inings equipment and time savers; sealing of structures as a result of 
ns are indoor climate control; more homes built well away from 
> and crowded areas; carports an integral part of design. 
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metic: LEISURE-TIME FACTOR: Less time is spent working, more in recreation. 
aoa Enormous step-up in living tempo. Man’s need to work, play, and 
relax hasn’t altered, but he does these things in a totally new time- 
living ratio. Time budgeting is required. 
ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT: Openness in house planning; fewer 
separate rooms; more multi-use living areas; materials 
chosen for minimum housekeeping; planning for less formal 
Jo not living; efficiency apartments. 
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red by PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS: Tendency away from pompous stylism and 
art to conspicuous waste; a widespread urge to tie dwellings to something 
“lilac, permanent and reliable—nature, trees, a view, the sun—presumably 
a protest against the swift movement and transiency of life outside the 
home. 
feuilly ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT: Concern with purity of line, basic 
rbena forms, and integration of all elements; elimination of osten- 
affairs tatious or sentimental detail; resourceful use of site as part of 
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ment. as well as from the busy world; use of private gardens and ter- 
adays races closed to the street; planning for view and light. 
y Days 
*From Progressive Architecture (USA), February 1954. 
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SHOPPING CENTRES: 
SOME FACTORS IN DESIGN: I 


One of the most interesting questions in the study of shopping 


centres is whether crowdedness is a result of successful attraction, 


or attractiveness a result of crowding. In this first of two articles 


on the design of groups of shops, the author supports the latter view. 


Other opinions are invited. 


some of the aspects of shopping 

centre design to be taken into 
account by the site planner, dealing 
with these aspects as they affect the 
corner shop, the suburban centre and 
the town centre. 

The economic function of a “‘cor- 
ner’’ shop is to serve the public with a 
diverse range of the articles frequently 
required, as conveniently as possible. 
On the social side the retailing of 
local gossip is one of its prime func- 


I: THESE articles I want to analyse 


by WILFRED BURNS 


tions. The peculiar social relation- 
ship between shopper and_ shop- 
keeper is also important. 

These functions are, to a certain 
extent, conflicting. The need to stock 
a diverse range of articles presupposes, 
ideally, a large shop. The need for 
convenience to customers presup- 
poses a small shop serving a very 
limited population. There is thus a 
conflict even on the economic side. 
On the sociological side the personal 
relationship between shopkeeper and 


A suburban centre containing well-designed shops with large frontages may lack the 
friendliness and bustle which the author considers is the proof of popularity. 





T.R. Altree 
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Jack Scheerboom 


‘““A shopping centre must appear alive, bustling, and brimming over with activity.” 


customer limits the size of the shop to 
that which can conveniently be run 
by the shopkeeper with another 
member of the family or one assistant. 
Beyond this limit the intangible 
personal values diminish, and when 
the shop has a paid manager with 


assistants the personal values are of 


minor importance compared with 
the variety and quality of goods 
stocked or the civility of the staff. 

The corner shop should therefore 
be as large as can be conveniently run 
by the owner with little or no paid 
help. This size will satisfy the socio- 
logical considerations, will not give 
unreasonable walking distances for 
customers and, as far as can be 
judged from existing shops satisfying 
this condition, will enable the shop- 
keeper to stock a substantial variety 
of goods. These shops need not have 
large frontages—indeed window dis- 
play seems to be completely unim- 
portant—and their physical size is 


unlikely to cause the planner any real 
problem. 


The Suburban Centre 


Are the conditions in respect of size 
of shop similar in the main suburban 
centres ? 

A sociological survey at Coventry 
found a marked difference in popu- 
larity between two quite substantial 
centres serving the same area. 

The more popular centre contain- 
ed seventy-seven shops, almost all 
formed by the conversion of terrace 
houses. The shop-fronts were nar- 
row—averaging twelve to fifteen 
feet—and the display of goods was 
often carried over on to the pavement 
outside. The shops all gave the im- 
pression of bustle and intimacy and 
friendliness. Aesthetically the centre 
lacked unity. 

The second centre contained 
twenty-four shops, some of them 
branches of multiples. It had been 
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A flourishing suburban corner shop. 


designed as a whole and presented a 
pleasant, well-ordered, and dignified 
face to the world. The shops had 
larger frontages than those in the 
first centre, averaging about 20 feet. 
A centre, to be really popular, 
must have the characteristic, well 
appreciated but difficult to define, of 
appearing alive, bustling and brim- 
ming over with interest and activity. 
No doubt many factors go to make up 
this atmosphere but from a compari- 
son of these two centres in Coventry 
I would single out as by far the most 
important that of the size of the shop. 
Everything else being equal I am 
certain that of two centres, one a 
group of small, rather overcrowded 
shops and the other of spacious shops 
with window displays meant to catch 
the eye rather than to exhibit every 
article sold, the centre of small shops 
would always be more popular. 
Suburban centres, then, should in 
my opinion be designed around the 
group of little shops. Of course 
branches of multiples may be re- 
quired and indeed are often a great 
factor in the success of a centre— 
particularly branches of co-operative 
societies—but the centre should not 
be thought of in terms of large shops. 


It should, I believe, be a mixture of 
types varying from the multiple down 
to the corner shop type, the predomin- 
ating type being the small shop. of 
about 15 feet frontage. 

Finally, let us consider the town 
centre. The arguments I have used 
previously for cultivating variety in 
suburban centres apply with equal 
validity and greater scope in the 
town centre. The emphasis must ob- 
viously shift, however, to the medium 
sized shop with a frontage in the 
region of 20 feet. With a shopping 
grid of 20 feet it is possible to retain a 
certain unity of design and yet intro- 
duce variety in shopping facilities by 
the combination of two or more grid 
units into one large store. 


For Whom Do We Plan? 


If this question were put to the 
pedestrian housewife she would no 
doubt say “for me’’. On the other 
hand the woman forced to park her 
car 100 yards from the shop she 
wished to visit would probably say 
“for the motorist’. The shopkeeper, 
of course, would agree with neither. 
It is he who has to make a living by 
retailing goods; he who has to be in 
the shop six days a week; and so it is 
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his interests that should primarily be 
catered for. 

Now the town planner would step 
in and say that of course he would 
take everyone’s requirements into 
account, and of course he would. He 
cannot, however, give equal weight 
to all, for some are in direct contra- 
diction to others. He must decide for 
whom he is primarily concerned, and 
then proceed to cater for as many of 
the other requirements as can reason- 
ably be satisfied without disturbing 
his main aim. 

The shopkeeper is the servant of the 
public. If he doesn’t like his position 
no doubt someone else will be anxious 
to serve the public in the way they 
wish. The motorist is an essential unit 
of modern life but in this context he 
is just a shopper who is lucky enough 
to have a car and needn’t queue for 
buses. The person who is essential, 
who cannot be replaced, is the shop- 
per walking on the pavements. All 
designs should primarily be based on 
satisfying the needs of the “‘pedestrian 
shopper’. 
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These needs can be simply stated. 
A shopper wants a feeling of activity, 
safety from traffic, protection from 
the weather, as many shops as pos- 
sible in a short walking distance, and 
variety and interest in the shopping 
scene. The motorist wants, in addi- 
tion, free car parking in front of 
every shop and wide roads which will 
enable him to get about the town as 
quickly as possible. The shopkeeper 
wants as much traffic, pedestrian and 
vehicular, to pass his shop as possible. 
A site on the busiest corner of the 
busiest road junction in the town is 
still the aim of most shopkeepers 
today. He also wants easy servicing of 
his buildings and he wants to let 
everyone know exactly where he is 
and what he sells. 

We cannot satisfy all these diverse 
requirements, and so again I em- 
phasize that it is the pedestrian shop- 
per who should be satisfied to the 
fullest extent possible. In the follow- 
ing article I will discuss the various 
conflicts which arise in satisfying 
some of these requirements. 
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(continued from page 230) 


community—including firms who 
must have good business situations 
with workers within range, and men 
and women of all classes who want 
good homes and living conditions 
near their employment. It is no less 
vital that industry should recognize 
that, without planning, these desir- 
able conditions are unattainable. 

We have at the moment to empha- 
size these business and social inter- 
ests—vital to an industrial country— 
but that does not mean that we can 
neglect theagricultural, aesthetic, and 
other aspects of planning. 

It is perfectly practicable, as state- 
ments of the Association have shown, 


to provide amply for the needs of in- 
dustry and townspeople with the use 
of a tiny fraction more of the farming 
and rural land of this country. 

It is entirely practicable, also, to 
reconcile popular housing needs with 
good design. 

Much misunderstanding exists 
however, owing to over-estimates of 
the amount of land new development 
will require. To remove this mis- 
understanding, and to continue the 
general work of developing the public 
interest in a good planning policy, the 
Association needs more members who 
will share in the educational work, 
and an appreciable increase of in- 
come. 
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Justice and Planning 

Lord Justice Denning in his address 
to the TPI (4 February) raised the old 
question as to whether planning de- 
cisions are in essence administrative 
or judicial. He minimized the distinc- 
tion (which nevertheless is surely 
cardinal) on the ground that some 
decisions of courts of justice are dis- 
cretionary—as for example that on 
the custody of a child—and that in 
planning “‘disputes”’ there is the same 
need of a fair trial and of confidence 
in the impartiality of the tribunal. 
His case was beautifully argued, but 
to our own (no doubt questionable) 
sense of impartiality it was still a case. 


Fundamentally planning control is - 


not a judgement on “‘disputes’’; it is 
the necessary intervention for reasons 
of public policy into the processes of 
private land disposal and develop- 
ment. Both the making and inter- 
pretation of planning schemes in- 
volve decisions as to whether or not 
these public reasons justify contem- 
plated prohibitions and compulsions 
resisted by private owners. The pub- 
lic policy cannot be legislatively 
formulated, because it is a living 
thing residing in states of opinion in 
the national (Parliamentary and 
Ministerial) and local governmental 
organs of the state. No one denies 
that these states of opinion should be 
under the continual influence of pub- 
lic discussion and subject to the freest 
representations of the private inter- 
ests affected. But the national and 
local planning organs could not be 
replaced by “‘independent” tribunals 
in making or applying plans without 
cutting the cable between policy and 
operation. If planners are not good 
judges, there is no reason to think 


judges would be good planners. The 
solution surely lies in a less (not 
more) legalistic procedure and greater 
frankness about the reasons for de- 
cisions. Good planning must not only 
be done, but must be seen to be 
done. 


Welwyn’s Further Development 


Just because we realize how good 
the planning and development by 
the old Welwyn company was, and 
because we believe in the possibility 
of progress, we hoped the later parts 
of Welwyn might be better than the 
earlier parts, and some of the later 
new towns an advance on Welwyn. 
But it now seems likely that the in- 
crease of housing density forced on 
all the new towns (including Welwyn) 
will disappoint these hopes. 

It is amazing that, while planned 
housing is being increased in density, 
the check on private housing and rib- 
bon or scattered building, at much 
lower densities than public housing, is 
being loosened. At Welwyn there is 
much anxiety about the likelihood of 
private building in the northern green 
belt of the town (Lockleys and ad- 
joining estates), at the very time that 
(on the plea of economy in land) 
density is being increased in new 
areas within the town itself. Neither 
of these perversions of the original 
scheme should be countenanced. 


Welwyn’s Land Claim 


The report of the directors of 
Howardsgate Trust Ltd (successors 
to Welwyn Garden City Ltd) states 
that the agreed claim for develop- 
ment value of the land acquired by 
the New Town Corporation stands at 
£687,845, plus interest estimated at 
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Herts Advertiser 


All four surviving children of Sir Ebenezer Howard (1850-1928) were present at the un- 

veiling of a plaque in his memory, subscribed for by the children of the new Howard Secon- 

dary School, Welwyn Garden City, and designed by Mr H. Wilson Parker. Left to right: 
Mrs Kathleen Rawlinson, Mrs S. Lloyd, Mrs Editha Berry and Mr A Cecil Howard. 





£67,210. When this is received (“‘to- 
wards the end of 1954’) the directors 
propose to make a return to the share- 
holders of a substantial amount of un- 
required cash capital. The parent 
company’s accounts show a surplus 
on the year of £27,187 (£30,637 in 
the previous year), and a dividend of 
54 per cent is to be paid. The group 
as a whole shows a loss of £23,703 
(£51,586), but the directors justify 
the dividend on the grounds of a con- 
siderable recovery of the subsidiary 
businesses and the strengthening of 
the position by the expected payment 
of the land claim. The capital position 
is strong, but the prospect of divi- 
dends in future years is clearly de- 
pendent on a further improvement in 
the consolidated profit and _ loss 
account. 


To Build High or Low? 


The IFHTP News Sheet (February 
1954) reports a debate on high versus 
low building by Belgian planners, in 


which the architect Victor Bourgeois 
argued for building high as a way of 
advancing from the conception of 
“habitation” to that of “habitat’”— 
by which he seems to have meant a 
movement from “‘housing’”’ as mere 
shelter to developments in which a 
full community and cultural life is 
possible without long daily journeys. 
Does this mean any more than that 
there is a case for high building if the 
continued growth and congestion of 
big cities proves inescapable? It is 
surely not a new thought that the den- 
sity of cities tends to increase with 
their size, and that once you reach a 
certain density you can get space and 
light around dwellings only by going 
upward. 

Another architect, Renaat Raem, 
one of the designers of a housing 
scheme in the Kiel quarter of Ant- 
werp, claimed that this scheme is 
“totally freed from tradition”’ both in 
layout and architecture, and is based 
on the only conception “in accord 
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with the needs of twentieth century 
man’’. He went on: 

‘‘What are these needs? Freedom, 
and yet again, freedom. When our 
day’s work is done we must be able to 
withdraw into the seclusion of our 
dwelling without our gaze being con- 
fronted on all sides by the walls of our 
neighbours, who like ourselves are 
also seeking the same goal, tran- 
quillity. 

“The old conception of the small 
one-family house, with its little 
walled-in garden, no longer suits us; 
we must have windows overlooking 
open space, must be able to watch the 
interplay of sun and clouds, and the 
passage of the seasons. We do not 
want to have neighbours at only 
twenty yards’ distance from our 
windows across the garden wall or 
fence. We want to be able to leave our 
curtains open.” 


Reaction Against “Urbanity” 


Here we see the modern Belgian 
architects in active revolt against the 
“‘close-built urbanity” at the moment 
fashionable with their opposite num- 
bers in this country. The flat is pre- 
sented as the escape from exactly the 
prison of “‘cosy” layout advocated 
here by Mr Trystan Edwards and the 
Architectural Review as a refuge from 
“‘garden-city’’ openness. 

“These Kiel dwellings have been 
so laid out that there is no longer any 
‘neighbour opposite’; every flat will 
enjoy a clear view on to the park, and 
the higher up one lives the finer will 
be the prospect over town and offing. 
This park will be a garden for use by 
all, fitted out in accord with the 
needs of those dwelling around it, 
offering them the beauty of its 
spacious lawns and the shade of its 
foliage, in place of the little closed-in 
garden plot with its dismal view of 
dividing walls and flowers struggling 
pitifully to keep alive between the 
dust-bin, the road, and the urinal... 
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“The shut-in courts and _ short 
streets of our older urban quarters, 
and even of our post-war ones, have 
thus been replaced by live open space 
winding about, as it were, among the 
buildings, without the view being 
obstructed by walls or blind vistas,” 

Anyone who knows the crowded 
poorer quarters of the old continental 
cities (or of our own cities) will under- 
stand the emotional appeal of this 
(and Le Corbusier’s) pattern of high 
buildings widely and informally 
spaced in beautiful parks. There are 
many who would choose such ideally 
situated flats if they could afford 
them, if they were near city centres, 
and if the only alternative were 
homes and gardens a long distance 
away. But few, on the continent or 
here, would prefer them to houses on 
the ground with private gardens and 
a comparatively open outlook from 
their windows, if such houses existed 
reasonably near workplaces. 


Southwark: Desire and Dilemma 


The writer of these comments was 
brought sharply up against the reali- 
ties of the urban situation at a public 
meeting in a Southwark school 
(18 March) which, by a vote of 128 to 
3, urged the LCC to include some 
houses and maisonettes with small 
gardens in the local redevelopment 
scheme. It is a district of small two- 
storey houses in a miserable state of 
decay and disrepair. He had to re- 
mind them that if nothing but the 
desired terrace houses were built 
many families could not be rehoused 
on the spot, and that the only solution 
was for some of the work in London to 
move out to new towns. 

The best they could hope and 
fight for, therefore, in this immediate 
scheme, was a proportion of houses 
along with at least as many flats, and 
probably there would be a majority of 
flats. But in later schemes it might be- 
come possible to do better if Lon- 
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doners would make unmistakably 
clear what sort of dwellings they 
would prefer if they could have what 
they really wanted. 

“Don’t let us deceive ourselves,” 
he said. ““There is not at this moment 
a chance of a scheme here with more 
houses than flats. But I would be 
interested to know which you would 
really like if you could get it.” 

‘Take a show of hands,’”’ someone 
said. It was taken, and about 128 
voted for houses, and three for flats. 

It would be unfair not to add that 
almost all the people at that meeting 
would willingly accept (with a reser- 
vation about the rent) modern well- 
fitted flats in place of their present de- 
plorable dwellings. Many, however, 
would even more gladly accept a 
house, with a job, in a new town.None 
wanted to go to an out-county estate 
and pay the fare for a long journey to 
work. 

They are faced with a terrible 
dilemma. The only way out is a 
speeding up of planned dispersal, as 
the leaders of the LCC now realize. 
The new flats will be accepted, but 
as a makeshift from which the more 
enterprising families (of course with 
some exceptions) will hope some day 
to escape. In the long run the only 
alternative to planned dispersal will 
be spontaneous and relatively chao- 
tic dispersal, because with rising liv- 
ing and educational standards in- 
dustry and business will gradually re- 
locate themselves near places where 
their workers will contentedly live. 


Schools and Play-Space 


At this same meeting the head- 
master of the school, who had come 
there six years ago from a less crowd- 
ed place, said he had found the South- 
wark children truculent and very 
ready to quarrel, not because they 
were inherently ill-disposed, but be- 
cause they were crowded. “Children 
want space above all things. They 
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like playing in their own play space, 
and fight because others try to come 
into it.” 

The LCC school building in which 
the meeting was held, though an old 
one, was surprisingly well built and 
well lighted, and painted inside in 
bright clean colours. But the play- 
ground was distressingly small for the 
large number of children attending it. 
It could be and unquestionably ought 
to be extended when the slum clear- 
ance is done. But that would still 
further reduce the space available for 
houses—another horn of thedilemma. 

Final thought on this Southwark 
experience: There is an immense 
force for good planning in the masses 
of people suffering by the congestion 
of the cities, if only it could be mobil- 
ized and brought to bear on the 
authorities. But these people do not 
yet see how their deepest and strong- 
est desires could be realized. They are 
as intelligent and reasonable as any 
group of people anywhere, but they 
have not been adequately informed, 
either by the press, the parties, the 
planning movement, or the BBC. 

“We are the people of England; 
and we have not spoken yet.” Not, at 
any rate, on town planning. 


Birmingham’s Skyscraper 

Our April editorial on “City Re- 
development and Subsidies” was re- 
printed in the Birmingham Post. 
Commenting on the criticism Alder- 
man D. F. Bradbeer, chairman of the 
city’s house-building committee, said 
further schemes are not likely to in- 
clude “‘sky-scraper” flats, because of 
their cost—twice as much as that of 
three-bedroom houses. Nor did they 
necessarily save land, when the 
necessary open spaces were taken into 
account. If Birmingham had before 
the war foreseen its present growth of 
industry and population it should 
have built a satellite town—still in 
his view a thing to be considered. 
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PROBLEMS OF RURAL WALES: I 


The Council for Wales and the Government appreciate the need for 
more efficient use of the resources of rural Wales. The author of 
this article considers that the establishment of local industries will 
prevent further depopulation and restore agricultural prosperity. 


OST PEOPLE know something 
M of the tragedy of industrial 
South Wales between the two 

world wars—a tragedy so acute that 
in twelve years nearly a quarter of a 
million people left the one county of 
Glamorgan, and almost another 
100,000 migrated from Monmouth- 
shire. What is not so well known is 
that migration from rural Wales has 
in some respects been more serious, 
since the depopulation of the country- 
side began a century ago and is still 
continuing in many areas. Thus, the 
population of Montgomeryshire rose 


by A. E. TELLING 


from 48,184 in 1801 to 69,607 in 1841, 
and since then has fallen almost con- 
sistently to its present figure of about 
46,000. 

For the rural districts of Wales as a 
whole, detailed analyses were made 
some time ago by the Council for 
Wales and Monmouthshire. They 
show that the population of rural 
Wales in 1891 was 647, 414; owing to 
increases in some areas, there was an 
overall increase in the following de- 
cade to 655,666 in 1901, though Pro- 
fessor David Williams says that this 
decade saw the greatest fall of all in 


The Agricultural Land Commission is to consider what types of farming are most suitable for 
rural areas in Wales. 





Farmer and Stockbreeder 
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Central Office of Information 


Forestry and agriculture in the Conway Valley. A steadily expanding programme of 
afforestation is proposed for the upland areas. 


the numbers of farm labourers. At all 
events from 1901 onwards the popu- 
lation fell steadily right down to the 
outbreak of war in 1939 when it stood 
at about 573,000—a fall of 124 per 
cent in less than forty years. 

Returning agricultural prosperity 
has checked migration, and the total 
population of rural Wales is today 
rather higher than it was in 1939. But 
in some districts depopulation has 
continued, and it is generally accept- 
ed that, unless drastic measures are 
taken, the future social and economic 
outlook for the Welsh countryside 
will be depressing. 


A Welsh TVA? 


The Council for Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire has devoted a good deal 


of attention to this problem, and last 
year produced a plan—on lines some- 
what reminiscent of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority scheme—for the re- 
habilitation of rural Wales. This plan 
involved two major proposals: a 
special Exchequer grant of £60 mil- 
lion to finance a twelve-year pro- 
gramme of capital investment, and 
the setting up of a Welsh Rural De- 
velopment Corporation to administer 
the scheme. It was considered that, of 
this £60 million, approximately £24 
million would be required for housing 
and £16 million for water supplies 
and sewerage, leaving £20 million 
for other purposes such as roads, 
electricity supplies, and agricultural 
improvements. 

An important function of the de- 
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velopment corporation would be the 
placing of group contracts for build- 
ing and engineering work, in order to 
overcome the difficulty of getting 
firms of any size to undertake such 
work in the rural areas of Wales. 


The Government say “No” 


The Government have rejected 
these proposals. In a White Paper 
entitled Rural Wales (Cmd. 9014) the 
Government say that they are in full 
sympathy with the desire of the 
Council of Wales to establish a stable 
rural economy and a reasonable 
standard of living, but they do not 
consider that the best way to do this 
would be to subsidize still further the 
existing economy. “‘Very heavy sub- 
sidies are already paid in rural Wales 
. .. for the building of houses, for the 
provision of water supply and sewer- 
age, and for local authority services 
generally. Substantial subsidies are 
also paid to farmers.” In the Govern- 
ment’s view, the better and more en- 
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during way is to consider how the 
economy may become more self- 
supporting. 

To this end, the Government pro- 
pose to ask the Welsh Sub-Commis- 
sion of the Agricultural Land Com- 
mission to consider what types of 
farming would make the most effici- 
ent use of the resources of these rural 
areas; and to consider also what pat- 
tern of ownership and occupation 
would be best suited to the types of 
farming advocated, what would be 
the cost of providing or improving 
agricultural equipment, what in- 
crease in production could be ex- 
pected, and what would be the con- 
sequential increase in the value of the 
land. Investigating all these prob- 
lems will obviously be a substantial 
task, and it may be some time before 
any recommendations are forthcom- 
ing, when they are forthcoming the 
Government “‘will look to the county 
agricultural executive committees to 
secure the co-operation of the farmers 


The nylon factory at Pontypool. Wales needs more industries providing jobs for women as 
well as men. 
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In rural areas lack of piped water causes hardship and much fetching and carrying for 
housewives. 


in the carrying out of any changes’. 

The Government promise a steadily 
expanding programme of afforesta- 
tion, and legislation is to be intro- 
duced in due course to enable grants 
to be made for improving minor 
roads in the uplands. The Welsh 
Agricultural Organization Society is 
to be invited to consider the problem 
of group contracts, and the Govern- 
ment will direct the attention of the 
National Agricultural Advisory Ser- 
vice to the particular need of Welsh 
upland farmers for advice and help 
with regard to better production and 
utilization of grass. 


Who is Right? 

There is obviously a deep cleavage 
of opinion between the Government 
and the Council for Wales. Which of 
them is right? The Government are 
clearly right when they say that the 
economy of rural Wales should be 
made more self-supporting. But the 
Council for Wales might well reply 
that they are not asking for the Welsh 


countryside to be permanently sub- 
sidized, and that their twelve-year 
programme of capital investment 
would in fact be a major contribution 
towards making the rural areas more 
self-supporting. 

It seems doubtful whether changes 
in the pattern of agriculture—even if 
these are found to be necessary—will 
suffice to rehabilitate the Welsh 
countryside. Indeed, changes in farm- 
ing methods could lead to a reduction 
in the amount of labour required on 
the farms and thus accentuate the 
problem. This seems particularly 
likely in the uplands, for the Council 
of Wales pointed out in an earlier re- 
port that there are many small up- 
land farms which will not provide a 
family with a reasonable living unless 
they are enlarged, reorganized, and 
properly equipped. No doubt some 
of this surplus labour would be ab- 
sorbed by the forestry schemes, but 
not even the combination of new 
agricultural methods and afforesta- 
tion is likely to be sufficient. ‘They are 
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not likely of themselves to create 
sufficient employment, especially for 
females, and they certainly will not 
create the ratable values which are 
required to enable local authorities 
to improve housing and other social 
services. It is this last fact that lends 
strength to the case put forward by 
the Council for Wales for special 
Exchequer assistance. 

The weakness of the Council’s case 
is its over-emphasis on housing, water 
supplies, sewerage, and similarameni- 
ties. It is easy to see how the Council 
were led into this over-emphasis; the 
Welsh rural districts were able to 
make far less progress between the 
warsin housing andotherservices than 
the English rural districts. It is true, 
of course, that unless housing con- 
ditions are greatly improved people 
will continue to leave the countryside, 
and it is imperative that the Welsh 
local authorities should be in a 
position to press on with the provision 
of houses and other services. The 
basic problem, however, is a deeper 
one—rural Wales needs suitable in- 
dustries. Unfortunately, neither the 
Government nor the Council for 
Wales has really faced this problem. 


Wales Needs Industries 


This need for industries in the 
countryside is recognized in some 
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quarters, as I found when I visited 
Wales recently. A local secretary of 
the National Farmers’ Union put the 
matter in these terms: “It is no good 
providing a family with a bathroom, 
if they can’t afford the extra rent.” A 
county planning officer approached 
the matter from another standpoint— 
if you can keep the girls in the 
countryside, you will keep the young 
men; and to keep the girls you must 
see that there are jobs for them. 

In fact, steps have been taken al- 
ready. The Merioneth County Coun- 
cil, for instance, has granted plan- 
ning permission to an engineer from 
Birmingham to start a light engineer- 
ing factory in an old RAF encamp- 
ment, and he now has a thriving 
business employing local labour. 
Even more impressive perhaps are 
the steps taken by the Merioneth- 
shire farmers to help themselves by 
the establishment of a co-operative 
creamery and a co-operative textile 
factory. 

It is, I believe, measures like these 
which can save the Welsh countryside 
from further depopulation. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, the future of 
Welsh agriculture depends on in- 
dustry. I hope next month to describe 
in more detail some of the industries 
which I was able to inspect on my 
recent visit. 


S uperlati ve Matters 


The world’s largest glasshouse, the 
750 foot vinery at St Peter’s Port, 
Guernsey, is making way for a school; 
the world’s oldest wooden building 
(at Nara in Japan) is having its 
1200th birthday; and now prepara- 
tions are being made to celebrate 
the thirteenth centenary of the 
arrival of St Cedd, who built Britain’s 
oldest church—at Bradwell-juxta- 
Mare in Essex. Last winter there 
were reports about a scheme to plant 


the world’s longest avenue beside the 
forty miles of road between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, and that naturally 
brought a reference to the present 
“world’s longest avenue’”—twenty- 
four miles, at Nikko in Japan. 

It is assumed, probably correctly, 
that readers have a strong appetite 
for superlatives, and the idea is 
stretched from time to time by well- 
known variations such as the twelve 
prettiest villages or the hundred best 
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The Botanic Garden at Oxford, which is the oldest in Britain. 


books. The approach is in a sense 
entirely natural, and nearly all of us 
fall for it occasionally, since a thing 
is the more interesting if it is unique 
by reason of some superlative quality. 
Everyone noticed, for example, when 
Salisbury spire was being repaired 
some years ago that here was 
Britain’s tallest spire, rising to 404 
feet. 

The collecting of superlatives may 
even make an amusing game or 
hobby. Do you know the oldest 
music room in Europe and the oldest 
botanic garden in this island? (Both 
are at Oxford.) Do you recognize a 
London landmark as “‘the finest 
dome in Northern Europe ?”’ Do you 
know Britain’s tallest tree ? (A Doug- 
las fir of about 180 feet at Powis 
Castle, Montgomeryshire.) Have you 
ever discussed what is the most 
beautiful street in Britain, and did 
you see that article in which a peer, a 
distinguished patron of the arts, last 





oe 


winter asserted that Britain could 
now boast the world’s best actor, 
best singer, best dancer, best com- 
poser, and best painter ? 

But (collecting hobby apart) super- 
latives soon tend to seem either hectic 
or insignificant. For the idea is some- 
times overstrained. There is even a 
guide book which commends a 
church roof as “‘the third best in the 
county.”” A man must needs have a 
robust taste—even an insatiable and 
undiscriminating appetite—to ap- 
preciate a third best roof in a county. 
So the thought occurs that writers of 
guide books and reporters of aero- 
nautical, explosive and other head- 
line news might all consider together 
whether the superlative gambit is not 
being overworked. But this great re- 
flection is not likely to have any 
effect—certainly not nearly as much 
effect as the example set by American 
journalists. 

J. D. U. Ww. 
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National Park Week 


The Pembrokeshire National Park 
Committee and the Council for the 
Promotion of Field Studies will pro- 
vide facilities for a National Park 
Week at the Dale Fort Field Centre, 
Pembrokeshire, 18 to 25 August 1954. 

Arrangements proposed include 
road and boat excursions to St 
Davids, Milford Haven, the Bird 
Observatory on Skokholm Island, 
and discussions on National Parks 
and their relation to the needs of local 
residents and visitors. Inquiries re- 
garding accommodation and pro- 
gramme to the Clerk of Pembroke- 
shire County Council. 


Planning Appointment 


Mr J. P. Rhys, FRICS, MTPI, has 
been appointed planning consultant 
to the Association of Land and 
Property Owners. 


Sir Theodore Chambers, KBE 


The directors of Howardsgate 
Trust Ltd, announcing Sir Theodore 
Chambers’ retirement at the age of 
eighty-three from the chairmanship 
of the company, add: 

“Sir Theodore was one of the 
founders of the original Welwyn 
Garden City Ltd, and has been 
chairman continuously of that com- 
pany and of its successor company, 
Howardsgate Trust Ltd. It is im- 
possible to pay adequate tribute to 
Sir Theodore’s work on behalf of 
Welwyn Garden City during a 
period of approximately thirty-four 
years. It must suffice to recall the in- 
debtedness of the whole country, the 
county of Hertford, and the town of 
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Welwyn Garden City, to his un- 
swerving faith in the town building 
enterprise which he so ably fostered.” 

Everyone who realizes the im- 
mense influence that the Welwyn 
scheme has had on town develop- 
ment, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world, will echo 
these words and join in good wishes 
to Sir Theodore on his retirement. 


Louis de Soissons, RA 


For the King George VI Memorial 
statue Mr William McMillan, RA, is 
to be the sculptor, and Mr Louis de 
Soissons, RA, FRIBA, will deal with 
the architectural treatment of the site. 
Most famous of Mr de Soissons’ many 
works is the plan of Welwyn Garden 
City, for which he has been consult- 
ant since the foundation of the town, 
He has also designed many housing 
schemes at Welwyn and in Bracknell 
and Hemel Hempstead New Towns. 
He is a member of the Royal Fine 
Art Commission. 


Tour of Norway and Sweden 


Places are still available for the 
TCPA visit to Norway and Sweden 
(28 August — 13 September 1954), for 
which a very interesting programme 
has been arranged in co-operation 
with city authorities and leading 
planners in those countries. To ensure 
reservations it is now desirable to 
book without delay. 


International Congress, Edinburgh 


The International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning an- 
nounce that the main subjects for the 
Edinburgh Congress (19-25 Sep- 
tember 1954) are: Slum clearance 
and rehousing; housing density; and 
national land-use planning. There 
will also be study groups on other 
subjects. 

There will be day tours of Edin- 
burgh and the Clyde Valley, and 
after the Congress a four-day tour of 
the Highlands. 
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WHO SHOULD PLAN THE PARISHES: III 


Previous contributions appeared in our March issue by Mr 
Wallace Arter, member of a rural district council in Kent, and Mr 
C. Arnold Baker, secretary of the Parish Councils Association. 


UDGING By the growing number 
of appeals, the worms are turn- 
ing to the Minister hoping for 

reversal of decisions of county plan- 
ning authorities. Might I suggest 
methods of avoiding considerable 
public and private expenditure on 
implementing the Town and Country 
Planning Acts? 

Apparently nearly half of the ap- 
peals to the Minister are being up- 
held. The Minister has perhaps 
realized that many applications for 
planning permission are inadequately 
investigated by the local authority 
which now has so much power to con- 
trol the use of private property. Al- 
though the property owner cannot 
claim costs if he wins his appeal, he 
may think an appeal to the Minister 
the only effective way of bringing all 
relevant facts and opinions to notice. 
Every appeal upheld is likely to lower 
the prestige of the planning authority, 
particularly if that authority has tried 
to exercise a form of remote control 
without inviting parish councils to 
participate. 


Planning Partner or Unofficial 
“Opposition”? 

The Agriculture Act (Ss 84 and 85) 
empowers an authority to exercise 
public control over private agricul- 
tural land. Local defence committees 
have been formed in many parishes to 
ensure that all relevant factors are 
considered by the Minister. In Cam- 
bridgeshire, during the last three 
years, there have been numerous in- 
stances of county authority argu- 


by A. B. HUDSON 


ments for public ownership or control 
being utterly refuted. 

Such defence committees may be- 
come a permanent part of parish 
organization if planning authorities 
continue to adopt the grandmaternal, 
remote control system advocated by 
Mr Arter. He admits that he has 
found “agriculture” to be a “nigger 
in the woodpile”, and that some of 
the parishes in his district are not very 
co-operative. Having had some mili- 
tary staff training, I know how the 
publication of an ‘‘appreciation of the 
situation”’ can promote co-operation 
in the planning and execution of any 
operation. 


A Military Parallel 


If the parish council is assumed to 
be a potential planning partner, 
rather than an inefficient and cantan- 
kerous “opposition”, or merely a 
local body to preserve monuments 
and footpaths, it might play as sig- 
nificant a part as did the commando 
in the planning and execution of 
“Operation Overlord’’. It could ob- 
tain and check facts which no hurried 
and superficial visit by an official can 
possibly reveal. It could spread in- 
formation and prepare public opinion 
to accept the planning situation and 
principles defined by the county 
authority. It could also keep touch 
with the situation on its flanks, ad- 


justing the outline plan to suit the 


needs of several parishes. I have yet to 
see asimple, factual, constructive, and 
realistic “‘appreciation of the county 
planning problem” drafted by the 
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county planning department to put 
this parish in the picture. Here is a 
draft: 


A Planning Appreciation 


Object. To promote controlled pro- 
gress towards social, agricultural, 
and industrial prosperity in rural 
areas without frustrating local initia- 
tive or reducing the vitality of village 
communities. 

Factors. Psychological, including 
possible opposition by individuals 
or groups. Physical, including hous- 
ing conditions, communications, 
etc. Economic—agricultural, indus- 
trial, commercial aspects. Population 
movements and trends. 

Courses open. Alternative policies 
under consideration by planning 
committee. 

Provisional plan in outline for con- 
sideration by parish council and 
planning group. This provisional 
plan should indicate the problems 
that cannot easily be solved by the re- 
mote controlling authority, and re- 
quire majority agreement by the 
parish voters. It must be such as to 
achieve the defined object, and be the 
result of giving appropriate priority 
and weight to the factors affecting the 
attainment of the object. If the 
authority has been informed that 85 
per cent of the houses require com- 
plete replacement, such a _ report 
should be included in the physical 
factors, so that the parish council can 
check it. If a parish council fails to 
comment on the appreciation within 
a reasonable time it can be assumed 
that it approves of the provisional 
plan, which can be confirmed at the 
next district planning conference. 

If an individual’s application for 
planning permission is judged in re- 
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lation to the parish appreciation, 
rather than in relation to some un- 
published resolution by the planning 
committee, and is supported by the 
parish council, the planning author- 
ity should not reject it unless it has 
substantial reasons for revising its 
“appreciation of the situation’’. In 
such cases the onus of proof that the 
application is contrary to county or 
national policy and principles must 
surely rest with the county authority 
if the Minister offers opportunity to 
appeal. At present the onus rests on 
the shoulders of the property owner, 
and “‘possession”’ is no longer “‘nine 
points of the law’. 


Can We Afford Planning? 


The remote control planning sys- 
tem iscostly. Assuming that legal costs 
alone amount to £100 whenever an 
aggrieved person appeals to the 
Minister, about £500,000 is spent 
annually merely to bring to the 
Minister’s notice all relevant facts 
and opinions. The cost of hearing 
representations against the plan for 
the City of Cambridge amounted to 
£3,000, and this sum does not include 
costs paid by objectors. An applicant 
may waste a year before getting per- 
mission to build a house on his own 
land, and such delay may postpone 
for a further year his plan for in- 
creasing productivity on his holding. 
Travelling allowances claimed by 
officials making superficial inspections 
and not consulting people on the spot, 
may also amount to staggering sums 
of public money. Since we pay the 
planning piper, perhaps we can have 
a greater say in calling the tune. Ifnot 
perhaps the number of appeals will 
increase, to the detriment of the 
prestige of the planning authority. 


The Broader View 
“White man build big fire, stand way back. Indian build little fire, stand 


up close. . 
Yellowstone. 


. white man damn fool.’’—From ELIOT PAUL’s Ghost Town on the 
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Three Ways with Slums 


If the Housing Repairs and Rents 
Bill becomes law in broadly its pres- 
ent form, local authorities will have 
three main methods of dealing with 
the slum problem: 


(i) service of demolition or closing 
orders in respect of individual 
properties under Part II of the 
Housing Act, 1936, as amended 
by the Local Government (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Act, 1953 
—see these Notes for November 
last. 


(ii) designation of clearance areas 
(either with or without com- 
pulsory purchase) under Part III 
of the 1936 Act, with a view to 
demolition as soon as possible. 


(ili) compulsory purchase under the 
new Bill, with a view to repairing 
the slums so as to make them 
rather more tolerable to live in 
pending demolition. The Bill 
proposes that local authorities 
should have one year in which 
to submit proposals in this con- 
nection to the Minister. 


The Minister has now sent a cir- 
cular—3o0/54—-to local authorities 
urging them to resume the full exer- 
cise of their powers under (i) and (ii) 
at once. (Since 1947 local authorities 
have had instructions not to serve 
demolition orders save in exceptional 
circumstances.) The circular also 
suggests that local authorities should 
take steps now to review housing 
conditions in their areas in order to 
speed up the submission and approval 
of proposals under (iii). 
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The circular emphasizes that only 
those authorities who have more 
slums than can be demolished and 
replaced in five years should use 
method (iii). Authorities who can re- 
place their slums within five years 
should use only (i) and (ii). This ad- 
vice seems to overlook the fact that 
even five years is too long to live in an 
unrepaired slum. 


Slums and the Planning Act 


No review of methods of dealing 
with the slum problem would be 
complete without reference to the 
powers. conferred by the 1947 Plan- 
ning Act. 

Under the 1947 Act a slum area 
might be designated as an area of 
comprehensive development on the 
ground of bad layout or obsolete de- 
velopment, or (where appropriate) 
on the ground of extensive war dam- 
age. 

These powers can only be exercised 
by local planning authorities, i.e. 
county councils or county borough 
councils. County borough councils 
are all-purpose authorities, but coun- 
ty councils (other than London) are 
not housing authorities under the 
Housing Acts. Nor can the county 
council delegate its powers under the 
1947 Act in respect of areas of com- 
prehensive development to district 
councils. But if a district council con- 
sidered there would be some advant- 
age in dealing with its slums under 
the 1947 Act rather than the Housing 
Act, it might come to some arrange- 
ment with the county council. 


Planning Appeals 

In reply to a parliamentary ques- 
tion, Mr Harold Macmillan has said 
that he does not consider it necessary 
to amend the procedure for dealing 
with planning appeals, but he is 
making arrangements to enable de- 
cisions to be given more quickly. 

A. E. TELLING 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF STALINGRAD 


This article 1s based on an interview with Vadim Maslyayev, 
Architect and Director of the Stalingrad City Reconstruction 


Project. 


FTER THE tremendous battles 
A in 1942-3, Stalingrad present- 
ed a gloomy picture of destruc- 
tion—everywhere streets and squares 
torn up, with craters, ruins of build- 
ings, and charred stumps of trees that 
had once lined the parks and boule- 
vards. 

The general plan of reconstruction 
drawn up in collaboration by promin- 
ent Soviet architects and engineers is 
well under way. Hundreds of blocks 
of flats and new streets, designed as 
whole architectural groups, are being 
built in all eight districts, and mil- 
lions of trees are being planted. The 
plan gives priority to housing, and 
the new flats are more comfortable 


by N. CHUMAKVO 
and architecturally attractive than 
those built before the war. 


Climate: and the Volga 


Every consideration has been given 
to modern amenities, taking into 
account the climatic conditions of the 
city. Stalingrad is known for its long 
and hot summers; so there must be 
plenty of shade. The houses are de- 
signed with many balconies and 
loggias; the courtyards are airy and 
spacious with trees and fountains. 

Stalingrad, founded over three 
centuries ago, grew without a plan. 
The picturesque bank of the Volga 
was obscured by factories, ware- 
houses, and jetties; a railway ran 


Monumentalism is the note of this design for Heroes Avenue in the central section of Stalin- 
grad. In the foreground are extensive parkways and the Volga embankment. 
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A swimming pool is a feature of the garden in a new block of flats in Peace Street, Stalingrad. 





In the hot, dry climate loggias and shaded balconies are much appreciated. 


along it. The city itself was cut off 
from the river; the Volga was not 
used for recreational purposes. Under 
the present plan, wide streets have 
been built and many residential 
blocks erected on the riverside. Large- 
scale work has been done on river 
embankments, and at the entrance to 
the Volga-Don ship canal a fine one 
has been built; a statue of Stalin 
overlooks its entrance, there are 
public gardens and flower beds, and 
a broad granite stairway leads down 
to the river. 


Linear Shape of City 


Stalingrad is a relatively narrow 
city which stretches thirty-seven miles 
along the Volga. This feature created 
considerable difficulties in construc- 
tion and design, presenting the plan- 


ners with engineering and _ archi- 
tectural problems they had never had 
to contend with before. 

The plan provides for a common 
street layout in all districts, with uni- 
versal utility equipment and trans- 
port system. Three north to south 
thoroughfares will run through the 
whole length of the city—from the 
Stalingrad hydro-electric power sta- 
tion to the locks of the Volga-Don 
ship canal. The first one—Stalin 
Avenue— is the principal axis of the 
general plan. It has now been 
practically completed and tall blocks 
of flats are being constructed along it. 
Much work has been done on the 
second thoroughfare. 

The bulk of the city traffic will 
move along the north-south thorough- 
fares. The Volga is also extensively 
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employed; regular services of pas- 
senger motor -boats are in operation 
along the whole stretch of the river 
at Stalingrad. The city railway is be- 
ing reconstructed: it will be electri- 
fied, flyovers will replace existing 
level crossings, and the new station 
will soon be completed. 


Culture in a Green City 


The plan provides for the further 
expansion of services and cultural in- 
stitutions. At present the city has five 
higher educational establishments, 
twelve technical colleges, about 100 
general schools, ten cinemas, two 
theatres, dozens of clubs, 146 creches 
and kindergartens, many shops, hos- 
pitals, public baths and laundries, 
sports facilities, parks and so on. 
All these are in the residential 
districts. About 100 other buildings 
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of these types are now being erec- 
ted. A planetarium will soon be 
opened. 

The city will be surrounded by an 
extensive green belt to protect it from 
the hot winds and sand-storms. A 
special organization in charge of 
planting maintains large greenhouses 
and heated frames. Millions of trees 
have already been planted, and 
parks, gardens, and boulevards laid 
out. A broad forest shelter belt pro- 
tects the city to the west. 

Stalingrad will be a city of green- 
ery and endless parks. Coupled with 
the proximity of the reservoirs of the 
Volga-Don ship canal and the “‘Stal- 
ingrad Sea” which will come into 
being when the Volga is dammed by 
the power station, this will have a 
favourable effect on the dry, con- 
tinental climate of the city. 


A “Medieval” Bus Shelter 


The village of Lacock, in Wiltshire, 
belongs as a whole to the National 
Trust. Naturally, therefore, one finds 
that care is taken not to introduce any 
discordant note into the architectural 
scheme of the village. 

Lacock is on the route, however, of 
bus services between neighbouring 
towns, and in providing a shelter for 
waiting passengers the authorities 
showed a nice sense of what was 
fitting. Admirable though some of the 
present-day pre-fabricated shelters 
may be in busy city streets, nothing 
would have interfered more with the 
medieval character of Lacock. The 
problem has been solved by conver- 
ting a room in the lower story of a 
gabled house by which the buses stop. 

Instead of the ordinary front win- 
dows, a large open aperture has been 
introduced, with a doorless entrance 
alongside. The effect is wholly in 
keeping with the surroundings. 

Furthermore, the street walls are 





senoncatensteranen Strate 


not disfigured by time-tables. These 
are fastened to the back wall of the 
shelter cum waiting room, which is 
also provided with a bench-type seat. 
L. E. BROWN 
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Planning News 





The IFHTP News Sheet 


No planner or “houser”’ (a needed 
American word) can afford to do 
without the News Sheet of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning, which collects to- 
gether some of the most important 
facts and thoughts on our subject 
from all over the world. The Febru- 
ary 1954 issue has much in it about 
the British new towns, housing and 
rent policies in European countries, 
planning in Italy, Sweden, South 
Africa, and Australia, and the world- 
wide controversy on high and low 
building. 


New Towns as Seen Abroad 


The French planning journal Ur- 
banisme recently had an issue devoted 
entirely to the British garden city 
movement. The latest issue of the 
Italian quarterly, Urbanistica (xxm, 
No. 13, 1953), celebrates the fiftieth 
anniversary of Letchworth with a 
number of articles and illustrations 
from our own special issue of Sep- 
tember 1953. There are also long and 
learned articles on garden city theory 
and history by Alessandro Schiavi 
and Carlo Doglio, in which the writ- 
ings of Howard, Mumford, Osborn 
and others on the subject are critically 
examined. Frederick Gutheim (USA) 
contributes appreciations of Clarence 
Stein and the American Greenbelt 
Towns. 

Bowery Brief No. 7, published by 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York, and entitled The English New 
Town, is an admirable short descrip- 
tion chiefly derived from Crawley 
New Town. While ‘‘the methods fol- 


lowed in the British experiment are 
not put forward as a pattern for 
adoption in the United States”, the 
“attempt to create complete living 
communities instead of mere housing 
developments, to bring home and job 
closer together (is) an example of 
intelligent social planning decidedly 
worth observing and _ pondering 
upon.” And ‘“‘what is happening in 
Britain may stimulate some needed 
constructive thinking in respect to 
American housing undertakings.” 

The title of Bowery Brief No. 6, by 
the way, was: Are .Vew York's Business 
Offices on the Way to the Suburbs ? 


Park Forest, Illinois 


As a completely planned private 
enterprise community, the village of 
Park Forest, as it is now known, is one 
of the most significant in the USA. It 
is thirty miles from Chicago, has 
grown very rapidly up to its present 
22,000 people, and has a vigorous 
community life. An industrial area 
was originally planned, and we shall 
be interested to hear to what extent 
local employment is developing in 
what is, in scale and position, a new 
town. 


New Land in Soviet Union 


Mr Benediktor, USSR Minister of 
Agriculture, says that this spring 44 
million acres of virgin soil are to be 
ploughed and sown, and this is only 
part of a larger programme for 1954. 
In February, thousands of young men 
and women from Moscow left to take 
part in this gigantic operation—an 
unusual form of urban dispersal in 
these days. 
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TREES FOR TOWNS: III 


In contrast to many of the large ‘‘forest”’ type trees so popular for 


town use in this country is the Magnolia. Its low branching 


makes Magnolia suitable for the provision of greenery and 


flowers near to the ground. 


AGNOLIA, a native of China, 
M known also as Yulan, came 
to Britain in the late 1870s. 

The tree has adapted itself from its 
native habitat of open woodland and 
forest glades to beautify gardens and 
public parks throughout this country. 
Varieties eventually attain, under 


favourable conditions, a height of 


twenty to thirty feet and a slightly 
greater spread. The characteristic 


low branching habit renders it more ° 


suitable than many trees for provid- 
ing greenery and flowers in close 
proximity to the ground as well as at 
a greater height. Though it displays 
a pronounced vertical growth in its 
early days, a semi-circular shape is 
soon attained. The white, tulip-like 
flowers opening in spring are fol- 
lowed by large shiny leaves. 

Ideal backgrounds for the tree are 
dark evergreen foliage or buildings. 
It makes a fine specimen tree and 
should be allowed ample room. In 
spite of the large leaves a heavy 
shadow is not cast, a fact which makes 
it suitable for grassed areas. 


Danger of Early Frosts 

Magnolia grows well in towns pro- 
vided the soil is moist and well 
aerated or is a light loam with ample 
organic content such as decayed 
leaves or peat. The soil should be 
slightly acid, It prefers a warm 
sheltered spot, because early frosts 
may damage the flowers. 

As the tree may be readily climbed 
and damaged by children its siting 


by RONALD MORLING 


should be limited to places where 
some measure of oversight can be 
provided or where interference is 
unlikely. Young trees two to three 
feet high may be obtained from 
reputable nurserymen, the ideal time 
for planting being in the late spring 
preferably not before May. 





A branch of Magnolia. 


Typical Varieties 

Of the many varieties cultivated in 
this country the following are typical: 

Conspicua : bearing large white flow- 
ers, height 25 to 30 feet, spread 30 to 
40 feet. 

Soulangeana: large white flowers 
stained petunia at the base, height 
20 to 30 feet, spread 30 to 40 feet. 

Stellata: the earliest and one of the 
finest : semi-double flowers with white 
strap-shaped petals, dense and twiggy 
growth, height 10 to 15 feet, spread 
12 to 18 feet. 

Wilson: in contrast to most 
varieties the flowers look down in- 
stead of up. 
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‘PROBLEMS OF PROGRESS’ ; THE ““TAR- 
GET ESTIMATE’? CONTRACT; and 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CAPE TOWN 
FORESHORE, by S. S$. Morris. 

The year 1953 saw the Jubilee 
Convention of the South African In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and to 
mark this occasion these three pro- 
fessional papers were given by Mr S. 
S. Morris, City Engineer, Cape Town. 

Problems of Progress is a fanfare pro- 
claiming the importance of the civil 
and municipal engineer. It sets forth 
the many subjects in which engineers 
have to be learned and, without deal- 
ing exhaustively with those subjects, 
gives instances of their application; it 
also contains some shrewd common 
sense: 

“Unfortunately, not only in 
South Africa, but throughout the 
world: there has been a surfeit of 
planning propaganda. Attempts 
have been made to create the im- 
pression that planning is a new 
science, and a smoke screen of 
mysticism and pedantry has been 
thrown round it. Schemes mas- 
querading in the mantle of am- 
biguity and high-sounding phrase- 
ology, but intrinsically abounding 
in defects and devoid of scientific 
basis or engineering practicability 
have in a number of cases been 
adopted by lay authorities with un- 
fortunate results.”’ (page 11). 

The ‘‘ Target Estimate” Contract is a 
short description of this form of con- 
tract as modified and adopted for the 
construction of the Wemmershoek 
Dam. 
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The Development of Cape Town Fore- 
shore. Cape Town, the “Gateway to 
South Africa”’ has a most magnificent 
setting ; it clusters at the foot of Table 
Mountain, which rises 3,600 feet 
sheer at the back of the town with the 
Devil’s Peak and Lion’s Head on 
either side. This very beauty of setting 
is a restriction to expansion, to ac- 
commodate which land has had to be 
reclaimed from the sea. 

This paper gives the history of this 
reclaimed land and explains how the 
shoreward extensions are to be fitted 
to the existing towns. 

W. O. HUMPHERY 


RENT POLICY IN WESTERN EUROPE. 
By H. Umrath. International Labour 
Office. gd. 

This study starts by analysing the 
relationship between rents and wages. 
It points out that there is no “right” 
proportion of the worker’s wage which 
can reasonably be earmarked for his 
rent, since so much depends on the 
adequacy of the wage itself and the 
cost of other essentials which he must 
buy with it. 

Actual present practice in west- 
ern European nations varies widely, 
depending mainly on the policy of 
Governments over rent controls and 
housing subsidies. 

The basic problem is the relation 
between the rents of pre-war and post- 
war dwellings. The former are fre- 
quently controlled at a relatively low 
level, while the latter (even where a 
generous subsidy applies) tend to be 
higher than tenants can reasonably 
afford. 

The position is also aggravated by 
the fact that it is the young and grow- 
ing families which mainly occupy the 
new post-war houses. These families 
must carry the cost of high rents in 
addition to an above-average expen- 
diture on food and often on transport 
as well, since it is only in a few places 
that the planners have managed to 
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prevent an extension of commuting. 
There is as a rule the compensation of 
much improved standards on the new 
estates. The paradox is that while the 
“post-war” tenant is often paying for 
better housing than he can really 
afford, the “pre-war”? tenant could 
afford much better housing than he 
is able to get. Under the impact of 
severe rent restrictions the stock of 
old houses in many countries is de- 
teriorating at a rate which is econo- 
mically wasteful and socially harm- 
ful. 

That this is a topsy-turvy situation 
is generally acknowledged. The dil- 
emma is to find remedies which are 
politically acceptable and _ socially 
wise. The urban landlord (rightly or 
wrongly) is politically unpopular in 
many European countries, and the 
decontrol of rents, where it has been 
tried, has not increased his popularity. 
There are two ways in which rent 
controls might be modified. The 
method now about to be tried in 
Britain is to allow a modest increase 
in controlled rents while enabling the 
tenant to withhold payment if a mini- 
mum of repairs is not undertaken. The 
method recommended by Mr Um- 
rath is to require a large part of the 
permitted rent increase to be put in a 
fund for repairs. Either device should 
secure some improvement in housing. 
But the problem remains that the 
landlord will not perform his econo- 
mic function unless he has adequate 
incentive and some sense of confi- 
dence. The alternative is to let him 
sink to the status of a functionless 
rentier—drawing a controlled in- 
come while the State manages his 
property for him. 

The reform of rent control would 
certainly ease the pressure on new 
housing. It is also reasonable that the 
tenants of old houses should help to 
pay for the high cost of new houses. 
They did so in Vienna through the 
device of a rent-equalization tax. 
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They do so in England by way of the 
subsidies financed out of rates and 
taxes. But there must be some limit 
to this process whereby the slum- 
dweller is helping to pay for some- 
body else to enjoy greatly superior 
amenities. When all the slums have 
been cleared, this iniquity will right 
itself—leaving instead, however, an 
accumulated subsidy bill of very large 
dimensions. In most countries that 
prospect is still a long way off. Mean- 
while the beginning of wisdom is for 
housing authorities to require their 
tenants to pay as high a proportion of 
the economic rent as they can reason- 
ably afford. Despite Mr Umrath’s 
doubts it is possible to work out a 
standard of this sort, although the 
standard must vary from country to 
country and (to some extent) from 
town to town. PETER SELF 


BUILDING LAW ILLUSTRATED: A 
GUIDE TO PRACTICE. By B. G. Phil- 
lips. Foreword by 7. Paton Watson. 
E. & F. Spon. 215. 

Some years ago I speculated in 
print as to whether, to meet the grow- 
ing complexity of things, we would 
have to have Bulkier Byelaws or 
Brighter Bureaucrats. I didn’t then 
imagine Brighter Byelaws; but here 
we have them. This little book makes, 
by clever illustrations, a forbiddingly 
nourishing dish quite palatable. After 
brief chapters explaining lucidly 
what byelaws are and how they are 
made and applied, the model bye- 
laws are grouped conveniently under 
subject headings and paraphrased in 
clear English, and alongside each is a 
neatly drawn diagram that helps 
enormously in understanding it. The 
drawings are in fact so intriguing that 
at a time when I should have been 
attending a business lunch, I found 
myself absorbed in drain-inspection 
chambers and openings in external 
walls. A dangerous book to leave 
about in an office where people are 
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THE PLANNING OF INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION 
by Peter Self 


This essay is of the utmost value and deserves the earnest 

consideration of all who are concerned for the efficiency of 

British industry and for the quality of the living conditions of 

its workers as well as of those engaged in the central and local 
planning administrations. 


Published by University of London Press Ltd, on behalf of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 





The book (2s. 10d. post free) is obtainable from booksellers or the 
Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 





























Just out 


THE GENESIS OF 
MODERN BRITISH 
TOWN PLANNING 


WILLIAM ASHWORTH 


Dr. Ashworth has presented, succinctly and comprehensively, a history 
of town planning. Inevitably it is an account of what has been proposed 
and of what has been accomplished; but this is, so to say, incidental to 
Dr. Ashworth’s main purpose which is “‘to try to discover why there 
has gradually arisen a widespread public demand that town pianning 
should be adopted as one of the normal functions of public authority”’. 


International Library of Sociology —Birmingham Post 
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supposed to concentrate on work. 
But highly illuminating. 
F. J. O. 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH 
TOWN PLANNING. By William Ash- 
worth. Routledge G Kegan Paul. 2ts. 

There is so much bad history in the 
literature and journalism of town 
planning, especially in the sections of 
it (the majority) that approach the 
subject from the aesthetic side, that I 
am sometimes tempted to say : Blessed 
is the planner who has no history! But 
I withdraw this benediction in- 
stantaneously, because I know we all, 
even the most ignorant of us, act 
largely on generalizations derived 
from past events, and if we have no 
personal view of these events we act 
(knowingly or not) on perspectives 
absorbed from others. And if these 
perspectives are distorted, or freakish 
or precious, our practical work 
suffers. We must have history, but it 
should be true and well balanced 
history. 

In this useful book Mr Ashworth 
sets out to discover the reasons for the 
gradual rise of a public demand for 
town planning as a normal function 
of public activity. That it could not, 
in Great Britain at any rate, be due to 
an increased sensitivity to visual 
beauty, or to a specialized interest in 
town patterns as revealed in excava- 
tions of ancient towns, he takes only a 
few lines to demonstrate. The de- 
mand could only have occurred, as he 
says, when a sufficient body of people 
had been convinced that planning 
could contribute to the happiness, 
welfare, and prosperity, particularly 
of townspeople, but ultimately of the 
whole nation. 

After a brief chapter on the growth 
of towns, which I think could be im- 
proved by the addition of figures for 
the growth of conurbations as wholes, 
there is a very useful study of the pro- 
cess of town growth. Much of the in- 
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formation will be familiar to readers 
of Cunningham, Ashley, the Ham- 
monds, and other authorities on the 
industrial revolution and urban con- 
ditions; but much of it has not been 
brought together in this context be- 
fore. We are not merely given static 
shots of the appalling state of things 
in our towns when built and occu- 
pied. We are given—lI think for the 
first time in a book—an account of the 
processes of building that produced 
these conditions, of the various 
agencies that did the building, and of 
the economic and local government 
background at the time of building. 

It is of course a very complex story, 
and one that is very difficult to get 
into reasonably correct balance. Un- 
til some one does it better (and it may 
well be Mr Ashworth himself in a 
later edition) I think this account 
must be regarded as holding the field, 
both for the interested general reader, 
and for education in planning. At the 
centre of the picture is the building of 
the typical industrial town, the close- 
packed housing in which was a pay- 
ing business enterprise, carried on 
parallel with industrial development 
but usually by different people. High 
density occurred then because it paid 
best, not because anybody preferred 
it aesthetically. The facilities pro- 
vided were only those that could be 
placed on a commercial basis, chiefly 
shops and public houses. Churches, 
public halls and hospitals, and even 
schools, normally lagged far behind 
the needs. 

Private philanthropy, nobly but all 
too slowly, did provide some facilities, 
and the industrial workers themselves, 
desperately poor as they were by to- 
day’s standards, created some com- 
munity feeling through their friendly 
and co-operative societies. On one 
occasion (after Waterloo) Parliament 
granted {14 million for 520 new 
churches, but this was a quite ex- 
ceptional gesture. The social story of 
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Flooring facts... 


The easiest and cheapest 
type of floor construction 
for all kinds of housing 


is a solid concrete floor 
covered with 


: Marley Floor ‘Tiles 





Dry rot is eliminated 

Sub-floor draughts are impossible 

Heat loss is reduced—the house is warmer 
The floor is complete and decorative 
Installation is speedy 

Quality is high: cost low 


There's nothing like- MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Company, Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 
Cock o° 
or LONDON SHOWROOMS AT 
eS: 


gr, Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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Hf Wit nl S 


TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED HOLLOW 
CONCRETE FLOORS HAVE BEEN SELECTED 


BY THE 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


SHOPS AND FLATS 
At BOREHAM WOOD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Contractors: Gee, Walker & Slater Limited 


SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
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IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 





Telephone : Emberbrook 3300 and 5454 








the early days of the industrial towns 
is, on the whole, a sad one; and the 
physical legacy left to succeeding gen- 
erations has been, on the whole, a 
burden. With foresight and control 
these towns might have been an asset 
capable of adaptation to advancing 
standards. 

As to the few that did become such 
assets (the examples of good urban 
development in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, all for 
well-off people) Mr Ashworth shows 
how they figure in the general de- 
velopment of the towns of the period. 
They were of course small exceptions 
to general practice. But this thin 
trickle of good buiiding did not, as 
some assume, end with Georgian ter- 
races. It is important to realize that 
in a number of resorts and suburbs, 
such as Bournemouth, ‘Torquay, 
Scarborough, etc. there was a con- 


tinuance (still on a small scale) of 


designed development, in which the 


preference of the wealthy for resi- 
dential detachment reasserted itself 
against the classic fashion, when per- 
manent residences, as against holiday 
or seasonal locat!ons, were wanted. 
The most important chapters in the 
book are those that describe experi- 
ments in factory villages and new 
communities, the growth of public 
feeling against urban congestion and 
squalor, the literature of and move- 
ments for reform, the Royal Com- 
missions on housing questions, and 
the successive measures for safe and 
sanitary building, later for public 
housing, and finally for town planning. 
Up to 1909 (the date of the first Plan- 
ning Act) there is a pretty clear con- 
tinuity of evolution from byelaw 
space regulations for buildings and 
streets, through slum condemnation, 
clearance and municipal rehousing, 
to the control of street lines, density 
and uses in town extensions. Along- 
side the evolution of regulative laws 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


One-Day Study Tours 


1954 


The following one-day tours have been organ- 


ized by the Association for the summer months. 


They are open to members of the TCPA and others 
interested in the development of the new towns and 
the location of industrial and housing estates. The 
cost in each case will be 21s. including coach 
journey, lunch and tea, and all gratuities. Details 
will be sent upon application to the Secretary, 
TCPA, 28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 


WCa2. 


Saturday, 15 May 


Thursday, 10 June 


Wednesday, 14 July 


Wednesday, 15 Sept. 


STEVENAGE and HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
New Towns in Hertfordshire. The master plans 
will be explained on arrival, followed by visits 
to neighbourhoods in course of development, 
factories, and shopping centres. 


LCC Estates at LANSBURY and HAROLD 
HILL, and BASILDON New Town (Essex). 
The tour will be led by Mr Reginald Stamp, 
Chairman, Housing Committee, London Coun- 
ty Council. The party will inspect a large sew- 
age works under construction in the Basildon 
area in addition to housing and factories. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY and HATFIELD 
(Herts) and HARLOW New Town (Essex). 
Residential and factory areas, shopping 
centres, community centres, schools, etc. 


Travelling through Runnymede to WINDSOR 
(visit to site of proposed pleasure gardens) tour 
of SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE with guide, 
and BRACKNELL New Town (Berks). 





CUMABsS & LST Mes 
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TCPA STUDY TOUR 1954 


Norway and 
Sweden 
25 August — 13 September 


Including visits to 
Bergen, Oslo, Stockholm 
Uppsala and Gothenburg 


Itinerary and further particulars available 

from Secretary, Town and Country 

Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2. (Temple Bar 5006) 











there was an evolution of housing and 
layout standards, the pace-makers in 
which were never the public authori- 
ties, but a few imaginative private 
business men, some of whom (not all) 
were inspired by idealist writers or 
talkers. Titus Salt, Cadbury, Lever, 
Rowntree, and the Letchworth group 
demonstrated better types of housing 
and patternsof layout, which become 
so popular that commercial builders 
had to respond to the demand for 
them from the well-off. They also led 
to the formulation of official stand- 
ards of room-space and garden-space 
in new building for the masses. But 
the garden city, or new country town, 
idea played no part in governmental 
action till 1946. 

In the earlier part of the experi- 
mental and legislative history of 
modern planning Mr _ Ashworth 
brings together more of the important 
streams of thought and practice, I 
think, than any previous writer, and 
he discriminates well between causal 
and coincidental strands. He would, 
however, probably agree with me 
that still more strands have to be 
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added, and some disentangling done, 
before the whole story can be seen in 
correct, if necessarily simplified, per- 
spective. I am not certain, by the way, 
that he is wrong in saying that Sir 
Raymond Unwin’s attitude was 
‘rooted in artistic rather than social 
conditions” ; but I think he is, though 
scarcely any other architect who has 
written on planning seems to me to be 
immune from this criticism. Unwin 
really did seem to sense the feelings of 
working people living their whole 
lives in small houses. I don’t think he 
showed any tendency to mould city 
function to please the eye of the 
perambulating aesthete. 

One or two questionable phrases 
slip in here and there in a book that in 
the main is objective without being 
indifferent. What are the “great errors 
and deficiences in the conception” 
of Welwyn Garden City? Where 
in the Act of 1947 is there a power to 
place a “‘life’’ on buildings ? On how 
much evidence from urban history can 
it be said that a town with trees, grass 
and gardens is ‘‘untownlike”’ and that 
there is a “truer urban tradition of 
physical compactness?” I would 
have thought the very open wool 
towns, villages and valley ribbons, so 
well described by Paul Mantoux, 
typical of the earlier stages of manu- 
facture in Britain, and the horrid ter- 
races of the early nineteenth century 
typical of the later stages. Where does 
this ‘‘true urban tradition”? come in? 

However, these and one or two 
other accidents of wording are trifling 
blemishes on a very careful work. Per- 
haps the only serious criticism of it is 
that the vast amount of material it 
contains is not arranged in a clear 
time sequence. One is forced to jump 
rather too violently back as well as 
forth through decades, and sometimes 
through centuries. But this can be 
corrected perhaps in a later edition, 
which I hope will soon be required. 

F. J. OSBORN 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN : LONDON : WC2 





THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
DESIGN IN TOWN AND VILLAGE, HMSO 75. 10d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 45. 9d. 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA by Clarence 
Stein £1 115. od. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS dy 
R. G. Salter 2s. gd. 


TREES IN OUR TOWNS by W. Barbara Acworth 6d. 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah as. 6d. 


THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. Edited by Paul Redmayne 2s. 3d. 
HOUSES 1953, Third Supplement to Housing Manual 3s. 6d. 


STARTING A CARAVAN SITE. Notes on the legal require- 
ments for prospective operators 6d. 


MODERN GARDENS by Peter Shepheard £l 17s. od. 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield £i 16s, od. 


tobiished by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 
he bsroadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold titl— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 








Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


* 


Letehworth Matt Motel 


TEL: LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS : FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letchworth aie 


- 











